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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Adam Smith 


V. W. BLADEN, F.R.S.C. 


HOPE I shall be forgiven for a deviation from the custom of this Section 

in offering my Presidential Address as the first of three papers on 
eighteenth-century thought. I have long believed that the history of thought 
was particularly suitable for discussion in a group such as this, which brings 
together scholars from many different disciplines. This year my opportunity 
came to organize such a symposium and I wanted to participate in it. 
Moreover, the inroads of the Society on the time available for our Section 
meetings made me feel that a separate session for the Presidential Address 
would unduly limit the time available for the rest of the programme. So I 
offer as my Address, and as a contribution to this symposium, some remarks 
on Adam Smith. 

I have three things in mind. First, I think of this as a case study in the 
history of thought which may be suggestive in other fields; a study to illus- 
trate the misunderstanding that arises when we assume that the author of 
the past is trying to answer the questions we now usually ask. In particular 
I shall suggest that Adam Smith’s economics were dynamic and have been 
misunderstood, and undervalued, by a generation that concentrated on the 
analysis of static equilibrium. The new concern for economic development 
has made possible a wider understanding of Adam Smith as the renewed 
relevance of his old questions makes their identification easier. Second, I 
think of this study as giving me the opportunity to say some of the things about 
economics which might be expected in the proverbial Presidential Address 
on An Economist Looks at Economics. Third, I shall not hesitate to pontifi- 
cate on some current world problems in the manner of many of my pre- 
decessors. I remind you, however, that I have placed myself in a position 
on the programme where my propositions are subject to discussion. This 
should enjoin some restraint. | am sure that Adam Smith would approve of 
the transformation of the presidential monopoly into a competitive session. 

Before I turn to economics may I draw to your notice the unifying role of 
the University of Glasgow in this symposium. In 1787 Adam Smith was 
elected Rector of that University. He wrote to the Principal: 


No man can own greater obligations to a Society than I do to the University of 
Glasgow. They educated me, they sent me to Oxford, soon after my return to 
Scotland they elected me one of their own members, and afterwards preferred 
me to another office to which the abilities and virtues of the never-to-be- 
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forgotten Dr. Hutcheson had given a superior degree of illustration. The period 
of thirteen years which I spent as a member of that Society, I remember as by 
far the most useful and therefore as by far the happiest and most honourable 
period of my life; and now, after three and twenty years’ absence, to be remem- 
bered in so very agreeable a manner by my old friends and protectors gives me 
a heartfelt joy which I cannot easily express to you.! 

This tribute to his great teacher at Glasgow comes in a letter accepting a 
position to which his friend Edmund Burke had been elected four years 
earlier. Of Burke Adam Smith is reputed to have said: “Burke is the only 
man I ever knew who thinks on economic subjects exactly as I do, without 
any previous communication having passed between us.’”” 

Adam Smith was concerned, as modern economists should be concerned, 
with the wealth of nations. In spite of the literary success of Kenneth 
Galbraith’s The Affluent Society I make no apology for emphasis on a 
continuing concern for the wealth of nations. In spite of the extraordinary 
plenty of our time we are still subject even on this continent to the “eco- 
nomics of scarcity,” for we have not the capacity to produce all that all of 
us want. We may be foolish to want so much; we may be foolish to want 
the things we do; we may hope that Galbraith may convert his fellow 
citizens to a new asceticism and a new scale of preferences. One way to 
increase welfare is to improve the quality of our wants. This is no new 
doctrine; Cliffe Leslie seventy years ago was arguing to this effect and for 
at least twenty years I have been quoting his words to my students: “New 
desires for health, decency, knowledge, refinement, and intellectual pleasures, 
have, in fact, revolutionised production. The antithesis to modern wealth is 
not so much poverty as a different kind of wealth. The change is more 
remarkable in the quality than in the quantity.”* The estimation of quality 
involves personal taste, but I think it reasonable to suggest that an obsession 
with high-powered large-finned cars should not blind us to the slow con- 
tinuance of the improvement which Cliffe Leslie noted. 

As an economist it is my job (or so I envision it) to consider how best to 
provide for the actual and growing wants of my fellow men. As one man in 
society, 1, like Galbraith and like members of this Section, hope to see more 
resources poured into education, into the development of the arts, into the 
beautification of cities and the preservation of the country, and all this along 
with even shorter hours of labour and less wear and tear on the human tissue 
of our fellow men. As an economist I see more hope of these things in 
increased productivity than in developing asceticism. Of the two ways to 
the satisfaction of wants—increasing production or decreasing wants—the 
former seems still to be the more feasible. No jeering about “conventional 
wisdom”’ leads me to doubt this; but the success of this jeering does lead me 

1John Rae, Life of Adam Smith (London, 1895), p. 411. 

2Tbid., pp. 387-8. 


3T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ““The Love of Money,” in Essays in Political Economy (Lon- 
don, 1888), pp. 7-8. 
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to some further comment which I might otherwise have considered 
unnecessary. 

Professor Morrow in a sesquicentennial lecture on the Wealth of Nations 
in 1926 said of Adam Smith that he “was too canny to despise wealth; too 
wise not to recognize that the new era of material enterprise had possibilities 
for the advancement and perfecting of the human species which no other 
period ever possessed.”’* The amount of poverty in the “affluent society” is 
still so great, and its effect on the human spirit so depressing, that this 
attitude is not obsolete. Let me quote two distinguished contemporary econo- 
mists, the one casting doubt on the adequacy of our provision for wants, the 
other on the likelihood of a decline in the intensity of those wants. Professor 
J. J. Spengler in an article in the Population Bulletin (June 1957) says of 
the United States: 

Current opinion regarding an economic breakthrough is somewhat myth- 

ridden. For in the words of the Red Queen, we are not doing a great deal more 
than enough running “to keep in the same place.” Between 1946 and 1955 our 
gross national product increased in real terms about 38 per cent. Expressed in per 
capita terms, this becomes only about 18 per cent, or just over 1.75 per cent per 
year... . If, however, we turn to what matters even more to most of us, namely, 
to real “personal disposable income”, to what is left of personal income after 
taxes, we find that it has increased no more than 10 per cent, if that much. 
Whatever else this rate of increase of one per cent or less per year may mean, it 
can hardly be said to signify a breakthrough. 
Professor Haberler in the Review of Economic Statistics (November 1958) 
says that, “not being a believer in the theory of the ‘Affluent Society, ” he 
cannot “take the loss implied by unemployment of 4—5 million lightly.’ He 
goes on to comment: 


My trouble with this theory is that it is either the expression of a somewhat 

idealistic personal value judgment (which as far as I can see is hardly shared 
by any social group except perhaps by a few theologians or moral philosophers) , 
or if it purports to say something about the behaviour and valuations of 
individuals, it flies in the face of the patent fact that there is not a single class 
in American society that does not think it is grossly underpaid, or at any rate 
does not strive strenuously to raise its income. 
The personal value judgment is one with which I am highly sympathetic; 
but as a liberal democratic economist I must be concerned with wants as 
they are, not as I would have them. And as an honest man I must add that 
my sympathy for the ideal goes along with a quite human realistic concern 
to raise my income. 

I must add one more item to this part of my paper. I am concerned with 
the wealth of nations because I am concerned to see poverty conquered 
in the rest of the world and I see more hope for this in the international 
spread of the technology and the administrative devices which we develop 


Adam Smith, 1776-1926 (Chicago, 1928), p. 179. 
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here for the increase of our national wealth than in a change in the inter- 
national distribution of income and wealth. Indeed, I would add that I have 
more confidence in the influence on the developing economies of a strong 
market for their products in the affluent societies than in a long-run inter- 
national altruism; much as I approve of aid, I believe most strongly in the 
importance of trade. So I go back to the eighteenth century to the satirist 
Mandeville: 
... luxury 

Employ’d a million of the poor, 

And odious pride a million more; 

Envy itself and vanity 

Were ministers of industry; 

Their darling folly, fickleness 

In diet, furniture, and dress, 

That strange ridic’lous vice was made 

The very wheel that turn’d the trade.5 


And let me also quote from the Moral Sentiments to emphasize the diffi- 
culty of international transfers of wealth (transfers within the nation are 
difficult enough) : 


The most frivolous disaster which could befall himself would occasion 
a more real disturbance. If he was to lose his little finger tomorrow, he would 
not sleep tonight; but provided he never saw them, he will snore with 
the most profound security over the ruin of a hundred millions of his brethren, 
and the destruction of that immense multitude seems plainly an object less 
interesting to him, than this paultry misfortune of his own.® 


Truly this Scot was canny. 

Let me turn from the consideration of the importance of inquiry into 
the causes of the wealth of nations to consider the effectiveness of self- 
interest in promoting that end, the effectiveness of the individual pursuit of 
wealth in promoting the increase of social wealth. It is easy to take a high 
moral tone and denounce this dependence on self-interest. None have done 
this more vigorously than Ruskin, who characterized Adam Smith as “‘the 
half-bred and half-witted Scotchman” who taught “the deliberate blas- 
phemy .. . “Thou shalt hate the Lord thy God, damn His laws, and covet 
thy neighbour’s goods.’ ’’* But more reasonable surely is the attitude of 
Alfred Marshall who preached the virtue of economic chivalry, but argued 
that, in our generation, we must harness the strongest rather than the 
highest motives of men in order to get things done. That self-interest is the 
strongest motive is a matter of common observation and involves no value 
judgment. That Adam Smith underrated other motives is most obvious 
to a salaried professor who reads the plea for payment of professors “from 
the honoraries or fees of his pupils.” From his observation of the contrast 


5Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924). p. 25. 

6Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (3rd ed., London, 1767), pp. 211-12. 

7The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn (London, 
1907), XXVIII, pp. 516 and 764. 
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between Oxford and Glasgow Adam Smith argued that where fees con- 
stitute a part of the emolument of the professor: 


Reputation in his profession is still of some importance to him, and he still has 
some dependency upon the affection, gratitude, and favourable report of 
those who have attended upon his instructions; and these favourable senti- 
ments he is likely to gain in no way so well as by deserving them, that is, 
by the abilities and diligence with which he discharges every part of his duty.® 
Now a professor who feels that the “affection and gratitude” of his students 
is so large a part of his reward as to make it unnecessary to bribe him by 
fees to discharge his duty, must be careful not to pretend to a monopoly 
of virtue. We can and must rely on public spirit for much achievement in 
all spheres of activity but we must still rely on self-interest to get the bulk 
of the world’s work done. I repeat what I said to this Section three vears 
ago: 


Whatever qualifications we assemble, and however much some of us would 
like to believe otherwise, self-interest, the profit motive widely interpreted to 
include other than pecuniary gain, did, does, and for a long time to come will 
provide the “steam” in the economy. We forget this at our peril: we note with 
interest that the Soviets have not forgotten it.® 

I emphasize this because I fear that men may become ashamed of self- 
seeking long before they become so capable of unselfish public service that 
economic chivalry will guarantee the drive for increasing productivity that 
the profit motive has achieved and does achieve. 

Having said this I must also remind you that Adam Smith recognized, 
as we must recognize, that profit-seeking free enterprise will only be effective 
in achieving economic welfare if there is an adequate degree of competition, 
an appropriate legal system, and a high standard of business morality. 
Having in mind the important role of competition in the Wealth of Nations 
it is well to remember this passage from the Moral Sentiments: “In the 
race for wealth and honours and preferments, he may run as hard as he 
can, and strain every nerve and every muscle to outstrip all competitors. But 
if he should jostle, or throw down any of them, the indulgence of the specta- 
tors is entirely at an end. It is a violation of fair play.”’’® It is well also to 
remember the many items of government regulation sanctioned by Adam 
Smith. We must recognize that this emphasis on self-interest does not mean 
a belief in unregulated free enterprise but it means harnessing self-interest 
by appropriate regulations to the public good, rather than dispensing with 
this motive power and seeking an alternative source of power. We should 
recognize too that perfection is unattainable and that we are seeking the 
better of alternative imperfect systems. One can sound very noble when 


8Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (New York: Modern Library, Cannan ed., 
1937), pi. 737. 

®V. W. Bladen, “Some Reflection on the Classical Literature of Political Economy,” 
in Studia Varia, ed. E. G. D. Murray (Toronto, 1957), p. 81. 

10Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, p. 142. 
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one seeks perfection, but the low realism of the canny Scot may lead to more 
human welfare than the high-minded idealism of a Godwin in search 
of perfection. 

I have said that the economics of Adam Smith is dynamic and that much 
misunderstanding and neglect of some of the most exciting parts of the 
Wealth of Nations can be attributed to the obsession with equilibrium of 
the neo-classical economists and particularly of the mathematical economists 
following Walras. I can illustrate by contrasting the usual price analysis 
with given preferences, given production functions, given resources, with the 
analysis in chapter x1 of the Wealth of Nations of the dynamics of cattle 
prices in the economy of Scotland. As long as the price of meat is low the 
farmer cannot afford to pasture cattle on improved and cultivated land, 
still less to feed cattle in the stable. 


In these circumstances, therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be fed in 
the stable than what are necessary for tillage. But these can never afford 
manure enough for keeping constantly in good condition, all the lands which 
they are capable of cultivating. What they afford . . . will naturally be re- 
served for the lands to which it can be most advantageously or conveniently 
applied: the most fertile, or those, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of the 
farm-yard. ... The rest will, the greater part of them, be allowed to lie waste, 
producing scarce anything but some miserable pasture, just sufficient to 
keep alive a few straggling, half-starved cattle... . : A portion of this waste 
land, however, after being pastured in this wretched manner for six or seven 
years together, may be ploughed up, when it will yield, perhaps, a poor crop 
or two of bad oats . . . and then, being entirely exhausted, it must be rested 
and pastured again. . . . The lands which were kept constantly well manured 
and in good condition, seldom exceeded a third or a fourth part of the whole 
farm, and sometimes did not amount to a fifth or sixth part of it." 


The Union with England opened, for the Scots, a market in which growth 
in population, urbanization, and increase in wealth had raised the price of 
cattle to a level where it was “as profitable to cultivate lands in order to 
raise food for them, as in order to raise food for man.” When it pays to 
raise cattle the economy of the farm changes, the “lands which are capable 
of the highest cultivation can be completely cultivated.” But this high 
cultivation promises increased production of cattle. ““The increase of stock 
and the improvement of land are two events which must go hand in hand, 
and of which the one can no-where much outrun the other. Without some 
increase of stock, there can be scarcely any improvement of land, but there 
can be no considerable increase of stock but in consequence of a con- 
siderable improvement of land.” The dynamics of manure do not find a 
place in static equilibrium analysis of meat prices. But there is still another 
point to be noted, namely, Adam Smith’s recognition of the obstacles to 
the dynamic change which might be expected and which would be wel- 
comed. If, notwithstanding a great rise in the price of cattle, the system of 
cultivation described above continued to prevail in the Scotland of his day, 


11Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, pp. 221-2. 
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it is owing, in many places, no doubt, to ignorance and attachment to old 
customs, but in most places to the unavoidable obstructions which the natural 
course of things opposes to the immediate or speedy establishment of a better 
system: first, to the poverty of tenants . . . the same rise of price which 
would render it advantageous for them to maintain a greater stock, rendering 
it more difficult for them to acquire it; and, secondly, to their not having yet 
had time to put their lands in condition to maintain this greater stock properly, 
supposing they were capable of acquiring it. . . . These natural obstructions 
to the establishment of a better system, cannot be removed but by a long course 
of frugality and industry.'* 

In all of this I do not intend to disparage equilibrium economics. Adam 
Smith on the theory of natural price provided an excellent elementary 
exposition of such theory. Its elaboration has contributed greatly to our 
understanding of the economy. In so far as it has provided criteria for the 
proper allocation of resources it has played an important part in the theory 
of wealth (modern writers on welfare economics to the contrary notwith- 
standing). What I ask is that the classical economists be not judged as 
though they were equilibrium economists gone wrong, and that modern 
economists be readier to plunge into the turbulent waters for the study of 
growth in real economies, and less inclined to stay in the safe clear waters 
where equilibrium is studied or in the deeper but still tranquil waters where 
simple dynamic mathematical models abound. Many, indeed, have taken 
this plunge; as they do they must surely find that they have much to 
learn from the classical economists, particularly from Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill. 

It remains for me to illustrate briefly how obsession with static equilibrium 
has obscured for so many the meaning of important parts of the Wealth of 
Nations. How few, for instance, have understood the discussion of “real 
price” in chapter v, and how rarely has the use of this concept in chapter x1 
been appreciated. Price naturally suggests the market and rates of exchange; 
a static labour theory of value is, therefore, generally attributed to him 
based on quotations from chapter v. But Adam Smith was concerned with 
wealth, with plenty, with that increase in the productivity of human toil 
which gives promise of greater plenty. He pictured men as buying goods 
with effort from a reluctant nature. (The picture was a common one in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writers.) Improvements in production, 
which we would say had increased the productivity of human effort, he 
would say had made goods “cheap.” If this now sounds odd I would refer 
you to a brilliant article by Kenneth Boulding, “Equilibrium and Wealth,” 
written some twenty years ago, in which Adam Smith’s “real price” 
emerges as the “man-time price.”’'* If the efforts to justify their “labour com- 
mand” (or still worse their “corn-price’”’) as a measure of the changing 
real price of particular goods appear strange, and strained, I suggest that 
a consideration of modern writing on the difficulty of measuring “‘produc- 


127 bid., p, 222. 


13Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science (Feb. 1939). 
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tivity’ may induce tolerance. And if we are concerned to obtain a rough 
measurement of large changes over considerable times perhaps “labour 
command” deserves to be reconsidered. The journalists who compare the 
price of a shirt in the U.S.S.R. and in the U.S.A. in terms of the number 
of hours’ wages necessary to buy one, share Adam Smith’s common sense 
view. Someone has said that it is better to be roughly right than to be pre- 
cisely wrong: I would say, in this context, that it is better to know roughly 
the magnitude of the change in real price (or productivity) than, through 
seeking precision, to know nothing. All of this I have more fully discussed 
in a paper on Adam Smith on Value published many years ago."* 

One other example involves the distinction that Adam Smith made be- 
tween productive and unproductive labour. This at first sight seems to be a 
futile distinction. Why should the labour of the maker of a violin be con- 
sidered productive, the labour of the violinist unproductive? We recognize 
that the real national income consists of a stream of goods and services, 
and we are concerned that the composition of the stream shall be appropriate 
to the preferences of the people. If people prefer more personal services 
and fewer goods, we want the labour force to provide such services. Goods 
and services alike being valuable, we would consider that labour “produc- 
tive” which produces valuable goods or valuable services. Why then this 
nonsense in Adam Smith? The answer seems to lie in his recognition of the 
“idleness” of many of the “unproductively” employed. “We are more indus- 
trious than our fathers,” he says, “because in the present times the funds 
destined for the maintenance of industry are much greater in proportion 
to those which are likely to be employed in the maintenance of idleness, 
than they were two or three centuries ago.” The “idle,” be it noted, were 
not unemployed; they were employed as menial servants, providing little 
wanted service, inefficiently, for appropriately low pay. The process of eco- 
nomic development involved then, as it does now in the newly developing 
countries, shifting employment from the relatively unproductive sector 
where a primitive technology reigns to the more productive sector where 
advanced technology is applied. Adam Smith was concerned with a real 
problem; but his insight was obscured by an unfortunate definition. Recog- 
nition of the quality of his insight comes more easily when we begin to ask 
questions about development, in old as well as new countries, when we 
move from studies of equilibrium to studies of dynamic social change. This 
I have more fully discussed in a paper to be published shortly. Application 
of a rather similar line of interpretation to the theory of international trade 
has recently been made by Professor Myint in a paper in the Economic 
Journal (June 1958). 

My brief reference to these rather technical economic problems, exam- 
ined more fully in other papers, is intended, as I said at the beginning, to 
illustrate a difficulty in the interpretation of writers of the past which arises 


14Essays in Political Economy in Honour of E. J. Urwick, ed. H. A. Innis (Toronto, 
1938). 
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from our readiness to assume that they were trying to answer the questions 
we now ask and to marvel at their failure to answer them correctly. It is 
my thesis that we must first try to identify the questions they were asking; 
that we will then find frequently that their answers were sound; and that 
we may often profit from the new insights suggested by their questions 
and their answers. 
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Francis Hutcheson and the “Moral Sense” Theory 
A. H. JOHNSON, F.R.S.C. 


DAM Smith, during his student days at the University of Glasgow, 

was profoundly influenced by the Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Francis Hutcheson. In later years he referred to him as “that never to be 
forgotten Hutcheson.’”' The extent of Hutcheson’s influence on Adam 
Smith was plainly evident to contemporaries at home and abroad. Some 
continental scholars regarded Hutcheson as “the master and predecessor of 
Adam Smith: this philosopher it is who stamped his character on him, and 
gave him his first repute.” Dugald Stewart, a close personal friend of Adam 
Smith, reports that Smith “always spoke in terms of the warmest admira- 
tion” of Hutcheson. It may reasonably be presumed that Hutcheson had 
“considerable effect in directing his [Smith’s] talents to their proper 
objects.” 

Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747) was the son (and grandson) of a Presby- 
terian clergyman. He graduated in theology from the University of Glasgow 
in 1716, However, it soon became evident that teaching was his true voca- 
tion. After a brief period in Dublin he returned to Glasgow as Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

Whitehead has aptly remarked that wherever you find a creed there is a 
heretic around the corner or in his grave.* Hutcheson’s moral sense theory 
was a creed. The heretic around the corner, whose influence Hutcheson 
was trying to bury, was Thomas Hobbes. This is, of course, an undue simpli- 
fication but the chief heretic, in Hutcheson’s opinion, was Hobbes. It will 
be recalled that according to Hobbes the spring of human action and 
the basis of morality is self-interest. “Whatever is the object of any man’s 
Appetite or Desire; that is it, which he for his part calleth Good. And the 
object of his Hate, and Aversion, Evil. . . . There being nothing simply 
and absolutely so; nor any common Rule of Good and Evil be taken from 
the objects themselves.’’* 

In addition to Hobbes’s view there are, in Hutcheson’s opinion, other 

1E. C. Mossner, The Life of David Hume (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1954), 

» FSS. 
‘ 2James Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory (Oxford, 1885), II, pp. 480-1. A very use- 
ful discussion of Hutcheson’s relations to Hume, Price, and Read will be found in D. D. 
Raphael, The Moral Sense (London: Oxford University Press, 1947). See also J. W. 
Smith, “The British Moralists,” Journal of the History of Ideas, X1, pp. 159-78 (dealing 
with Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, Butler, Hume). 

8A. N. Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas (New York: Macmillan, 1933), p. 66. 


4Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Part I, chap. v1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947), 
p. 41. 
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heretical theories concerning morality. He objects with almost equal fervour 
to those who attempt to ground morality on standards apprehended by 
reason, those claiming that there are self-evident ideals or principles or 
innate ideas which should guide conduct, or that the goal of moral life 
is a rational harmony. Further, those who attempt to set up moral standards 
by reference to custom, education, law, or the arbitrary will of God, also are 
targets for Hutcheson’s crusading zeal. 

Hutcheson is an empiricist both in the technical sense, tracing ideas to 
sense impressions (he was greatly influenced by Locke), and in the more 
general meaning of the term, relying on the concrete details of human ex- 
perience rather than on some abstract, restricted, rationalistic, a priori 
system. Indeed, he contends that myopic pedants in philosophy and theo- 
logy have been blind to the real facts of morality. Thus he says “Let us 
quit the disputes of the learned . . . and consider upon what grounds in 
common life, actions are approved or condemned.”* 

On the basis of a careful investigation of the moral experience of man- 
kind, and an examination of moral theories, Hutcheson concludes that 
“without a moral sense no explication can be given of our ideas of 
morality.’”® 

The facts of human behaviour which, in Hutcheson’s opinion, require 
the theory of moral sense, are typified by the actions of children (young 
children obviously are not corrupted by theories of the learned nor greatly 
influenced by customs, laws, or education). “They always passionately 
interest themselves on the side where kindness and humanity are found, 
and detest the coward, the covetous, the selfish or the treacherous . 
even though there has been no pains taken to give them ideas of the deity, 
of laws, or a future state” (p. 127). This same reaction is found among 
adults. “As soon as any action is presented to us as flowing from love, 
humanity .. . a study of the good of others, and a delight in their happiness, 
although it were in the most distant part of the world or in some past age, 
we feel joy within us, admire the lovely action, and praise the author. . . . 
How is my [self-] interest connected with the more distant parts [of man- 
kind].” (p. 75, and see also p. 82) 

Hutcheson points out that not only do we observe and benevolently 
approve actions which contribute nothing to our own private interests 
but that it is a fact of human experience that we act as a result of benevo- 
lent motives, rather than self-interest. For example, a parent deals with 
his children on this basis (pp. 94-5). Nor is self-interest replaced by bene- 
volence (disinterested love) only in this restricted area of human experience 


5This quotation and all others, unless specified, are found in Hutcheson’s An Inquiry 
Concerning the Original of Our Ideas of Virtue or Moral Good (2nd ed.), as reprinted 
in L. A. Selby-Bigge, British Moralists (Oxford, 1897), I. The page numbers given in 
parentheses in the text all refer to this work as cited in the Selby-Bigge volume. Spelling 
and capitalization have been modernized. 

6From his Illustrations upon the Moral Sense also found in Selby-Bigge, British 
Moralists, 1, p. 414. 
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(family life). The same benevolent type of behaviour is found among 
neighbours. And, in varying degrees, it extends to all mankind (pp. 96-7). 

In view of this evidence, and he provides a great deal of it, Hutcheson 
formulates his theory of moral sense. Only thus can he explain morality. 
His statement of the moral sense theory is complex and somewhat confusing. 
He develops his exposition of it throughout the extent of the Inquiry, and 
supplements this in his Illustrations upon the Moral Sense. Briefly, he con- 
tends that as a matter of observed fact, men are capable of (a) perceiving 
an objective moral quality, (b) approving this moral quality, and (c) 
being motivated to action in order to bring this quality into existence. 
Hutcheson claims that the only way to account for these observed human 
activities is to refer to the moral sense. This term “sense,” in ordinary 
usage, is restricted to the process of perceiving. The activity of approving 
is more frequently referred to as feeling or sentiment. Hutcheson uses the 
terms “sentiment” and “sense” interchangeably (p. 99). The motivating 
phase of human behaviour might more obviously have been spoken of in 
terms of something like instinct. Hutcheson, as a matter of fact, uses 
“instinct” as a synonym for “moral sense” (p. 94). 

Turning now to his first major reference to moral sense, we find him 
stating: “By a superior sense, which I call a moral one, we perceive 
pleasure in the contemplation of such actions in others (as have an imme- 
diate goodness), and are determined to love the agent without any view 
of further mutual advantage from therh” (p. 72). The qualities found in 
actions which give rise to the idea of moral goodness (through the medium 
of the moral sense) are such qualities as honesty, faith, generosity, kindness— 
in a word, benevolence. Thus Hutcheson regards benevolence as the all- 
inclusive positive affection or sentiment of approval (p. 85). 

The reference to the “perception of pleasure,” in the foregoing definition 
of moral sense is misleading. The goodness of the action is not determined 
by the presence of pleasure. Pleasure is merely a concomitant factor. In 
other words, moral action contributes pleasure, but moral actions are not 
constituted by pleasure (pp. 92, 94). As a matter of fact, some moral be- 
haviour is not always pleasant. 

The definition of moral sense so far considered makes the points that 
some actions arouse love, that is, approval, because they possess an imme- 
diate goodness which has no basis in self-interest, and that this experience 
involves pleasure only incidentally. Also this quality of actions, so appre- 
hended, is of the nature of benevolence. This last point is clearly stated 
by Hutcheson: “There is something in actions which is apprehended abso- 
lutely good; and this is benevolence . . . [that is to say] a tendency to the 
public natural happiness of rational agents; and . . . our moral sense per- 
ceives this excellence” (p. 157). 

The happiness to which he refers is not that of self-interest, but rather 


7Elmer Sprague in “Francis Hutcheson and the Moral Sense,” Journal of Philosophy, 
LI, pp. 794-800. disagrees with most interpreters concerning this matter. 
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the exalted pleasure which comes from benevolence (pp. 147-8). The 
use of the term “excellence” should be noted. Hutcheson frequently applies 
this label to benevolence. He also refers to benevolence in terms of moral 
beauty, harmony, and order (pp. 98, 109, 144). 

It is clear, then, that in general the absolute good quality, perceived by 
moral sense, is a quality of benevolence in the action of rational agents. How- 
ever, Hutcheson introduces what he considers to be necessary qualifications. 


Benevolent actions—those leading to public happiness—must be m ted 
by benevolence (p. 98). Further, one should receive credit for th \Se- 
quences of actions only in so far as their intended or expected results are 
concerned (p. 114). Also, if a person is motivated by benevolen ind, 
through no fault of his own, the expected consequences do not ir” 
because benevolence motivated him he is virtuous, and will be approved 
by the moral sense (pp. 98-9). In other words, benevolence of m mn 
as well as benevolent results must be considered in evaluating a pet id 
his actions. Thus the quality of goodness is found not only in 1S 
though most of Hutcheson’s statements seem to imply this. 

In determining the moral status of a man on the basis of his a¢ I 
motives careful attention must be paid to “fixed disposition” (p. 115 
That is to say, one occurrence is not sufficient justification for assigning the 
honorific citation “good.” 

In the preceding discussion reference has been made to be ent 


motives for moral actions. The fact that Hutcheson regards this motiva 
tion as one essential phase of the operation of the moral sense must now be 
documented. The following brief quotation will serve. “This internal 
sense and instinct towards benevolence, will either influence our 


Tis 
of a moral nature], or else make us very uneasy and dissatisfied /if t] re 
omitted]’’ (p. 153, and see also p. 94). The nature of this “influ is 
clearly indicated to mean “‘a determination, without regard to our own inter- 
est, to approve actions and to perform them.” 

It is necessary to remark that despite his studied empirical emphasis 
Hutcheson provides a theological basis for the functioning of moral st 
He states that “the author of nature |God] has given us a moral to 
direct our actions” (p. 83 

Hutcheson was apparently the first person to use the criterion “greatest 
happiness for the greatest number.” He discusses in the first ed ns of 
the Inquir) a 1 ol thematical lculation to be used in « n 
with this criterion. He f ( that under certain } 
virtue is pro] l t ! ons to whom tl 
should ext In like « he states that “vir 
pound ratic f the qu V « | 1 number of enjoyers pnp. 1O 

SSe i 1 \ ij LI 
p. 455, tl 


subject and ol 


9D. D. Raphael, The M Ser 
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However, as has been noted previously, Hutcheson is not a Utilitarian 
even implicitly, because for him pleasure (or happiness) is only a con- 
comitant of virtue, not the goal and standard of action. As Albee aptly 
remarks: “the hedonistic calculus as ordinarily understood, is pushed into 
the background. Indeed . . . when Hutcheson actually develops a ‘calculus’, 
it is to ascertain the amount of benevolence implied by a given action, not 
the amount of happiness which may be expected to result from it.”’’® 

It was indicated at the beginning of this paper that Hutcheson opposes 
not only Hobbes’s self-interest approach to morality but also that of those 
who appeal to reason, custom, law, education, and arbitrary divine will. 
After due discussion he brushes all these aside, because in his opinion they 
all neglect the fundamental and basic fact of the “impartial moral sense” 
sentiment, instinct). All men are not activated at all times by self-interest 
p. 77). Reason, law, custom, education, God’s will, do not either singly or 
in combination give an adequate account of morality Pp. 82, 125, 155). 
Hutcheson does not deny that all these factors may have a bearing on 
human conduct. He admits that reason (the search for suitable means to 
achieve an end p. 115), combined with self-interest, may reach the 
same conclusions as moral sense (p. 82). Possibly law or education or 
custom may do the same. But reason is slow and plodding while moral 
sense functions immediately. Self-interest more frequently leads to vice; 
so may law, custom, and education. Finally, terrible things have been 
justified by an appeal to arbitrary divine will. i 

Hutcheson is not claiming that the moral sense is supreme in the lives 
of men. It can be overcome by its competitors and enemies (p. 154). It may 
even on occasion need the support of divine law and intervention (p. 155 
Yet the moral sense is a fact of moral experience and cannot be explained 
away by its competitors. Indeed, Hutcheson contends, in the last analysis 
any plausibility they may have as moral standards depends on moral 
sense even though they, of course, do not recognize it. 


The writers upon opposite schemes, who deduce all items of good and evi 
I 

from the private advantage of the actor. from relation to the law and its 
sanctions, either known from reason, or revelation, are perpetually recurring 
to this moral sense which they deny: not only in calling the laws of the deity 
just al d good and alleging justi ind right in the deity to govern us; but by 
using a set of words which impart something different from what thev allow 
to be their only meaning. (P. 157 

In short, as Hutcheson remarks, “‘it is an easy matter for men to assert any- 
thing in words; but our own heart must decide the matter” (p. 82), that is, 
whether it is possible to be motivated by benevolence and to act benevo- 
lently. 


Hutcheson is exposed to the objection that the pronouncements of sense 
] 


experience vary and also that moral judgments differ. The question thus 


OF. Albee, A History of English Utilitarian New York: Macmillan Co., 1902), 


p 62 
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arises: if moral sense is a universal possession, how can this variation arise? 
Hutcheson recognizes the importance of this criticism and attempts to 
meet it. He points out that external sense, for example, our sense of colour, 
varies. There are those who are colour blind. Also, illness affects one’s pro- 
cess of colour reception. However, this fact does not lead people to conclude 
that perception, under normal conditions, is therefore inaccurate or impos- 
sible. In a similar fashion he argues that moral sense gives information which 
is accurate if care is taken to guarantee that conditions are suitable (p. 445). 
Another explanation of apparent variations in moral judgment offered by 
Hutcheson is that the moral sense when functioning normally always 
approves benevolence, that is, actions resulting in general happiness. Thus, 
in a country where men are courageous and love liberty, war will be certi- 
fied good by moral sense. Warlike actions (benevolent in the sense that they 
support public values) are said to be characterized by happiness. But, if 
people are timid and do not value liberty highly, then war will be rejected 
by moral sense (p. 120). 

This reply by Hutcheson (to his critics) raises a serious objection. In 
most of his references to moral sense, Hutcheson seems to claim that it 
focuses on, and certifies as good, particular actions and motives. For 
example, all men (if they are moral) approve “ a generous kind friend, or a 
patriot” (p. 82). Yet, in the discussion immediately preceding, moral sense 
seems to deal uniformly only with generalities—benevolence and resultant 
happiness. Definite, specific actions or sentiments, for instance patriotism, 
are evaluated differently depending on varying opinions, personality traits, 
and processes of reasoning (pp. 120-7). 

This reference to opinions and reasoning brings into focus another 
serious weakness in Hutcheson’s position. He assigns to reason a merely 
instrumental function, that of selecting suitable means to an end which is 
not within the sphere of reason (p. 115). The philosophy of Plato comes 
to mind and casts serious doubt on the validity of Hutcheson’s demotion of 
reason to the status of handmaiden of sentiment, instinct, and sensation."! 

Hutcheson seems to be indulging in the fallacy of false analogy in assign- 
ing to moral sense the characteristics of external sense. In view of the 
variety of functions assigned to moral sense, not just perceiving (as in 
external sense) but also approving and motivating, and in view of the 
fact that moral sense cannot be assigned to a specific sense organ, one may 
legitimately ask whether it is wise to claim that there is a moral sense 
to account for the human behaviour under consideration. 

However, be that as it may, one must credit Hutcheson with a vigorous, 
penetrating analysis of facts of moral behaviour which are frequently over- 
looked by sophisticated cynics. He warns against a superficial and partial 
approach to the complexities of human experience. He reminds us that 

11For discussion of Hutcheson’s apparent “upgrading” of reason and its relation to 


benevolence, see W. C. Swabey, “Benevolence and Virtue, Philosophical Review, LII, 
pp. 460-1. 
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morality is not something to be neatly packaged in an intellectual system. 
We must not play with words but, rather, carefully investigate the pro- 
nouncements of the heart as well as the meditations of reason. The funda- 
mental facts of moral life are to be found in the home, the shop, the battle- 
field, here and elsewhere. An honest man must consider these facts. Hutche- 
son states it thus: “the principal business of the [true] moral philosophy is 
to show, from solid reason [that is, on good evidence] ‘that universal 
benevolence tends to the happiness of the benevolent’ . . . let the obsticles 
from self love be only removed and nature itself will incline us to benevo- 
lence. . . . He is to inquire by reflection on human affairs, what way of 
action does most efficiently promote the universal good.” (P. 155.) 
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Edmund Burke 
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| Sieber ps Burke is at first sight ill-matched with Adam Smith. Both 
indeed had copious minds; both had that mastery of the English tongue 
which is so often to be found in Scottish and Irish writers; and both, while 
addressing themselves to the highest questions of social means and ends, 
had a strong historical and empirical sense. But their paths are generally 
thought to have diverged widely. We know Adam Smith as the great 
exponent of “the system of natural liberty,” his master work as the demon- 
stration that if the whole business of producing a nation’s wealth were 
left to the operation of the freely competitive market the system would 
regulate itself, and would do so to the greatest general benefit. 

We know Burke, on the contrary, as the defender of the traditional 
order, of prescription and custom, of inherited institutions and of prejudice; 
the man whose scorn for “the age . . . of sophisters, economists and calcu- 
lators’ was unconcealed.' It was because the British constitution embodied 
the collective wisdom of many generations that it was the quintessence of 
political good: 


it has been the uniform policy of our constitution to claim and assert our 
liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to 
be transmitted to our posterity; as an estate specially belonging to the people 
of this kingdom. . . . We have an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; 
and a House of Commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and 
liberties, from a long line of ancestors. This policy appears to me to be the 
result of profound reflection; or rather the happy effect of following nature, 
which is wisdom without reflection, and above it. . . . the people of England 
well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle of conser- 
vation, and a sure principle of transmission; without at all excluding a principle 
of improvement. It leaves acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. 
Whatever advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on these maxims, are 
locked fast as in a sort of family settlement; grasped as in a kind of mortmain 
for ever. By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern of nature, we 
receive, we hold, we transmit our government and our privileges, in the same 
manner in which we enjoy and transmit our property and our lives.” 

Whatever may be thought of Burke’s identification of “the pattern of 
nature” with the English law of entailed property, his veneration of in- 
herited institutions is perfectly clear. He provides, indeed, for “improve- 
ment,” but only such as would extend inherited benefits, never such as 
would challenge them. 

1Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 83. (All page references for quotations 


from Burke are to the Oxford World’s Classics edition of his writings. 
2Tbid., pp. 35-6. 
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His veneration of the inherited extended far beyond political institutions. 
Civil society itself derived all its meaning and value from the organic rela- 
tionships which had grown up within it. Burke did not reject the idea of a 
social contract, but he transformed it, now into something mysterious and 
transcendental, now into something historical and organic. He was willing 
that a social contract should be inferred, but he would allow it to be inferred 
only from a supposed divine and natural order, or from prescription. Every- 
one knows the splendid sentences in which Burke likens the state to a 
partnership: 


Society is indeed a contract . . . but the state ought not to be considered as 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, 
calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern. . . . It is a partnership 
in all science; a partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many 
generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are living, 
but between those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to 
be born. 


If this stretches the concept of partnership, it is at least quite comprehensible. 
But Burke goes on, without pause, to subordinate this concept to an over- 
riding transcendent contract: 


Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the great primaeval 
contract of eternal society, linking the lower with the higher natures, connect- 
ing the visible and invisible world, according to a fixed compact sanctioned by 
the inviolable oath which holds all physical and all moral natures, each in 
their appointed place. This law is not subject to the will of those, who by an 
obligation above them, and infinitely superior, are bound to submit their will to 
that law.® 


When Burke comes down to earth, we find that this natural law principle 
is essentially a principle of traditional subordination of ranks: 


The idea of a people is the idea of a corporation. It is wholly artificial; and 
made like all other legal fictions by common agreement. What the particular 
nature of that agreement was, is collected from the form into which the par- 
ticular society has been cast.* 


And, we are told, it must always be cast in a mould of unequal ranks; 
otherwise, there is not a people, not a society: 


To enable men to act with the weight and character of a people, and to answer 
the ends for which they are incorporated into that capacity, we must suppose 
them (by means immediate or consequential) to be in that state of habitual 
social discipline, in which the wiser, the more expert, and the more opulent 
conduct, and by conducting enlighten and protect the weaker, the less knowing, 
and the less provided with the goods of fortune. When the multitude are not 
under this discipline, they can scarcely be said to be in civil society.5 


3] bid., pp. 105-6. 
4A ppeal from the New to the Old Whigs, Works, V, p. 96. 
5]bid., p. 100. 
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Society, in short, is an organism. It requires habitual social discipline. And 
that, Burke saw, requires an habitual social ethic; hence his praise of 
English moral prejudice: “We know,” he said, writing to the French, 
that we have made no discoveries, and we think that no discoveries are to be 
made, in morality; nor many in the great principles of government, nor in the 
ideas of liberty, which were understood long before we were born, altogether 
as well as they will be after the grave has heaped its mould upon our presump- 
tion. . . . Instead of casting away all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a 
very considerable degree, and . . . we cherish them because they are prejudices; 
and the longer they have lasted, and the more generally they have prevailed, 
the more we cherish them.® 


Habitual social discipline between ranks, an inherited morality embraced as 
prejudice—these are what is needed to hold any society together. 

This is a far cry from accepting or advocating, in the eighteenth century, 
a market society; it seems rather to be a vehement defence of traditional 
social relations against the inroads of the market. But we have had so far 
only half the picture. When we examine Burke’s economic ideas, and the 
explicit social assumptions on which he bases them, we find apparently 
another Burke, who outdoes Adam Smith in his insistence on the natural 
rightness and beneficence of pure market relations. This is the Burke to 
whom Adam Smith is reported to have said, after they had been discussing 
political economy, “that he was the only man who, without communication, 
thought on these topics exactly as he did.’”’* When we have seen the extent 
of Burke’s commitment to market principles, there can be no further question 
about his intellectual kinship with Adam Smith. But there will be a serious 
question of Burke’s own consistency, which it will be the object of the rest 
of this paper to explore. 

Burke wrote no general theoretical treatise on economics, any more than 
on politics, but his views are quite explicit in his writings on specific prob- 
lems of economic policy, notably the Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, of 
1795; and some of his assumptions were even more emphatically stated in 
the Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790). 

The singular merit of the market economy—that it automatically turns 
private greed into general benefit—is stated in terms that allow no dissent: 
“the benign and wise Disposer of all things . . . obliges men, whether they 
will or not, in pursuing their own selfish interests, to connect the general 
good with their own individual success.”* More specifically, he insists that 
the interests of the employer and the labourer “are always the same, and it is 

6 Reflections, pp. 94—5. 

TRobert Bisset, Life of Edmund Burke (2nd ed., London, 1800), II, p. 429. Political 
economy was not just an acquisition of Burke’s later years. He had applied himself to a 
search for its principles even before he entered Parliament (in 1766), where he was 
recognized as an expert on trade policy; and is said to have been “consulted, and the 
greatest deference was paid to his opinions, by Dr. Adam Smith, in the progress of the 
celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations.” For this and other evidence see Donal 
Barrington, “Edmund Burke as an Economist,” Economica, N.S. XXI, no. 83 (Aug., 


1954). 
S8Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, Works, VI, p. 9. 
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absolutely impossible that their free contracts can be onerous to either 
party.”® Only the malignity and perversity of men could prevent them 
acknowledging these Divine arrangements. 

The essential postulate of the self-regulating market economy is stated 
without qualification, and with full moral approval. “Labour is a com- 
modity like every other, and rises or falls according to the demand.”’'® Since 
labour is “an article of trade” it ‘“‘must be subject to all the laws and prin- 
ciples of trade, and not to regulations foreign to them.”'! The market which 
settles the price of labour is, moreover, equitable and just. Even when it 
gives the labourer less than his necessary subsistence there is no case for 
relief by the state: 


whenever it happens that a man can claim nothing according to the rules of 
commerce, and the principles of justice, he passes out of that department and 
comes within the jurisdiction of mercy. In that province the magistrate has 
nothing at all to do: his interference is a violation of the property which it is 
his office to protect.'* 


Above all, the state must not intervene 


to supply to the poor those necessaries which it has pleased the Divine Provi- 
dence for a while to withhold from them. We, the people [Burke’s use of the 
phrase made famous eight years earlier in constituting the United States of 
America is curious here], ought to be made sensible, that it is not in breaking 
the laws of commerce, which are the laws of nature, and consequently the laws 
of God, that we are to place our hope of softening the Divine displeasure to 
remove any calamity under which we suffer, or which hangs over us.1* 


The extent of Burke’s acceptance not only of the market economy but also 
of the market society is now apparent. Burke was under no misapprehension 
about the market. He knew that if it was to be self-regulating as an economic 
system, it would have to penetrate and transform all other social relation- 
ships. He knew that if the market economy was to work, a man’s labour had 
to be wholly subjected to the market, and that when this happened human 
beings were brought into a different relation to each other. When labour 
becomes a commodity, the market economy becomes a market society. All 
this Burke knew and accepted. 

We can now see the full extent of the apparent paradox in Burke’s social 
philosophy. Let the cash nexus prevail in social relations, he tells us, root 
out the idea that society has any obligation to the individual, break up the 
institutions of poor relief and wage and price regulation in which the 
English state had acknowledged such obligation for hundreds of years—do 
all this, and so maintain the traditional organic English society. Could there 
be a mere striking paradox? By leaving the fundamental relation of men as 

9Ibid., p. 8. 

107 bid., p. 6. 

11]bid., p. 10. 


12]bid., p. 13. 
13] bid., p. 22. 
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producers to the absolute determination of the impersonal market, the 
organic unity of society is to be maintained. 

The contradiction to which I am drawing attention here is not, it must be 
noticed, the one tat is sometimes, wrongly, read into the principles of the 
Utilitarians and the classical economists. I find no contradiction, in their 
thinking or in Burke’s, between belief in a self-regulating market economy 
and belief in the necessity of a strong and rather pervasive state. Far from it. 
For to the extent that the productive work of a society, and the apportioning 
of the product among the members of the society, is removed from tradi- 
tional arrangements and handed over to the market, in which men meet each 
other simply as bargaining proprietors of labour-power, capital, land, and 
other commodities, to that extent a stronger state is needed, a state more 
meticulous about contract and property rights and much else besides. 
Thomas Hobbes had seen this very clearly in the middle of the seventeenth 
century: having reduced all justice to the performance of contract, and all 
moral relations to the relations of the market, he demonstrated the need for 
a strong state with positive functions in morals, education and religion, as 
well as in property and contract. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
need was more obvious, for the transformation of social relations into 
market relations had gone somewhat farther than in Hobbes’s day. It is not 
surprising, then, that the eighteenth century advocates of laissez-faire were 
advocates also of a strong state, nor that the classical economists gave the 
state rather more positive functions, in, for instance, health and education, 
than did Herbert Spencer’s caricature version of laissez-faire. 

So we may set aside any supposed contradiction between the self-regulating 
market and the powerful and sedulous state, either in the classical 
economists or in Burke. But what remains, and is thrown into sharper relief 
in Burke’s thinking, is an apparent contradiction between the market society 
on the one hand, in which man is reduced to a commodity and justice is 
determined by the market, and on the other hand the traditional society 
with its older notions of commutative and distributive justice, and of a moral 
order in which one’s rights and duties were related to rank and status rather 
than to the market or contract. 

Burke apparently spoke for both. Were there then two Burkes, wildly 
inconsistent? Not at all. It was Burke’s genius to grasp intuitively something 
that his less politically involved friends, the classical economists, overlooked 
or at least did not see as of central importance. Burke saw that the self- 
regulating market could not work, indeed could not hope to establish itself 
fully, unless there was a widespread belief in a divine and natural order of 
subordination of ranks in society. Unless labourers, farmers, capitalists and 
rentiers all knew their place, unless all were convinced that the rewards the 
market gave them were just and hallowed, the market system could not 
operate, for its attempted operation would engender an overwhelming 
resentment. 

We can see Burke’s mind working this way again and again. He does not 
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blush, for instance, to take over from the ancients the classification of ani- 
mate and inanimate instruments of a master, and apply it to the modern 
farmer: the human labour which the farmer employs is the instrumentum 
vocale, the working stock of cattle the semivocale, and the carts, ploughs, and 
spades the instrumentum mutum. Between all these there is a natural chain 
of subordination: “the beast is as an informing principle to the plough and 
cart; the labourer is as reason to the beast; and the farmer is as a thinking 
and presiding principle to the labourer. An attempt to break this chain of 
subordination in any part is equally absurd.’’'* This, it should be noticed, is 
offered as a proof that the interests of the farmer and the labourer “are 
always the same.” 

For a clearer assertion that the market economy cannot work unless a 
traditional class subordination is carried over into it, we may turn to the 
Reflections. Burke is arguing that the accumulation of capital is of funda- 
mental importance to any society. To make accumulation possible, the 


people 


must be tractable and obedient. . . . The body of the people must not find 
the principles of natural subordination by art rooted out of their minds. They 
must respect that property of which they cannot partake. They must labour to 
obtain what by labour can be obtained; and when they find, as they commonly 
do, the success disproportioned to the endeavour, they must be taught their 
consolation in the final proportions of eternal justice. Of this consolation 
whoever deprives them, deadens their industry, and strikes at the root of all 
acquisition as of all conservation. He that does this is the cruel oppressor. . . .1° 


A substantial part of the labour force had to be engaged in “the innumer- 
able servile, degrading, unseemly, unmanly, and often most unwholesome 
and pestiferous occupations, to which by the social economy so many 
wretches are inevitably doomed.” But it would be “pernicious to disturb the 
natural course of things, and to impede, in any degree, the great wheel of 
circulation which is turned by the strangely-directed labour of these unhappy 
people.”’’® Burke’s regret for the miseries of the labourer was matched by 
his appreciation of the function of the capitalist (Burke’s own word 


Monied men ought to be allowed to set a value on their money; if they did not, 
there could be no monied men. This desire of accumulation is a principle 
without which the means of their service to the state could not exist. The love of 
lucre, though sometimes carried to a ridiculous, sometimes to a vicious excess, 
is the grand cause of prosperity to all states. . . . this natural, this reasonable, 
this powerful, this prolific principle. . . ."7 


It is clear that Burke fully accepted the morality of bourgeois society. 
Nothing was to be allowed to interfere with the operation of the market. 
With all its misery it was naturally just. But it had to be supported by the 

14]bid., p. 9. 

15Reflections, p. 271. 


16] bid., pp. 177-8. 
\7Third Letter on Regicide Peace, Works, VI, p. 270. 
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consolation that could be found “in the final proportions of eternal justice.” 
The great body of the people could be taught this consolation provided that 
“the principles of natural subordination’’ were not “by art rooted out of 
their minds.” The functioning of the capitalist market system, in short, 
depended on the continuance, into the capitalist era, of the traditional notion 
of natural subordination of ranks. The traditional notion might, in a logical 
view, seem inconsistent with the notion of a purely contractual market 
society, but Burke knew that historically they were fully consistent. 

There were not, after all, two Burkes, one the defender of the cash nexus, 
the other the defender of the earlier traditional social values. There was one 
Burke, with the perspicacity to see that the cash nexus could hold only if 
there was a “natural” order of subordination to support it. Burke was the 
first to see this, or at least the first to make it the central point of a political 
and social theory. He was so fully persuaded of it that he usually presented 
market society as if it were traditional society. The notion that market society 
was traditional society would have seemed extravagant nonsense to most 
social thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the market 
society was breaking through in England. The conflict between the two 
societies had been real; the controversy between the proponents of Christian 
Natural Law and the proponents of bourgeois morality and justice had been 
bitter. Some writers, indeed, notably Locke, had smudged over the dif- 
ference, and by the eighteenth century the controversy had pretty well died 
down. Why then did Burke so powerfully state both the Natural Law view 
and the new view, and present them as complementary? 

We need not credit Burke with a degree of insight altogether surpassing 
that of his predecessors in the English tradition of bourgeois political 
thought; the point is that the circumstances had changed. By Burke’s time 
the old conflict between the market morality and the earlier morality was 
being replaced by a new conflict—that between any unequal social morality, 
market or traditional, on the one hand, and on the other a new equalitarian 
moral theory which, in the hands of the Jacobins or of Tom Paine, had 
menacing democratic implications. Burke’s achievement was to see that in 
the new circumstances it was necessary and possible to fuse the two hitherto 
competing moral theories. If traditional ideas of subordination had to be 
accepted by the bulk of the people in order to make the self-regulating mar- 
ket work, then the traditional Christian Natural Law must be rescued from 
the depredations of the materialists Hobbes and Locke, and revived for use 
in shoring up the utilitarian market morality. 

That was Burke’s real insight. Several generations of his admirers, both 
those who have placed him in the Utilitarian tradition and those who (more 
recently) have insisted that he was not a Utilitarian at all but a strong 
Christian Natural Law man, have come short of seeing the true measure of 
his achievement. He covered with a mantle of traditional Natural Law a 
set of pure bourgeois moral relations. He could do it because he saw deeper 
than the theoretical contradiction between the old Natural Law and the new 
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morality of the market. He saw that market society, while treating all men 
equally as contractors and equally as free, required also that they should be 
vastly unequal and that they should feel themselves to be so. There could 
be no better instrument for reconciling them to inequality than the Natural 
Law that Burke espoused, a Natural Law brought again under the sway of 
Divine Law and freed of the temporal equalitarian implications that had 
been read into it in its seventeenth-century transformation. The old Natural 
Law, before Hobbes and Locke had got at it, had upheld hierarchy and 
subordination as natural and necessary principles of social organization. 
Burke saw that the old Natural Law was needed again, and that it could 
be married to Utility. 

Thus the interpretation of Burke that is now coming into fashion, which 
focuses attention on Burke’s revival of Christian Natural Law, has something 
to be said for it. But its exponents,'* dazzled by the prospect of making 
Burke over into an adherent of an unchanging and profound moral theory, 
have failed to see the skill with which he altered the content of that moral 
theory; they have missed Burke’s tour de force, which consisted not in 
emptying out the old contents to make room for the morality of the market, 
but in inserting the new contents beside or beneath the old. 

Are we to say, then, that the Utilitarian interpreters of Burke, who have 
seen him as the great empiricist, rooted in history, are more nearly right 
than the Natural Law apologists? We can hardly say so, for to fit Burke 
into the Utilitarian pattern (even by creating for him a special historical 
division of Utilitarianism) is also to miss the point. It was not that Burke’s 
feeling for concrete problems and historical solutions made him impatient 
of metaphysics, and so made him amenable to factory-spun Utilitarian 
principles. It is rather that Burke was impatient of the logic of any moral 
theory because he grasped, however obscurely, that history sometimes trans- 
cends logic; that these were times when English society, to enter fully into 
its heritage, needed capitalism, and that capitalist society could not operate 
unless traditional morality was maintained and reinforced. If logical con- 
frontation would show that capitalist morality and traditional morality 
were incompatible, so much the worse for logic. 

Burke was no dialectician. He could not or would not formulate clearly, 
either the logical contradiction or its historical resolution. Had he done so, 
his work might not now be getting such extravagant praise from proponents 
of a Natural Law revival, for it would have been evident that his historical 
resolution of the conflict of moralities was pretty narrowly time-bound. The 
most we can say of Burke is that, for his own age, he had the root of the 


S 


matter in him as the Utilitarians had not. 


1I8E.g., Charles Parkin, The M | | Burke’s Political Thought (Can d 
1956 Peter J. Stanlis, Edmund Burke and the Natural Law (Ann Arbor, 1958 
Francis P. Canavan, S.J., ““Burke’s Conception of the Role of Reason in Politics,” Journal 


»f Politics (Feb., 1959). 
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Edward the Confessor in History' 


r. J. OLESON, F.RS.C. 


HE title of my paper may be slightly misleading. It should probably 

read “The Reign of Edward the Confessor in History,” for it is with 
some of the problems of that reign and their treatment by historians, or 
perhaps I should say, the inadequate treatment of them by most modern 
historians that I wish to deal here. I am not, of course, claiming that any 
interpretation I have of these problems is the correct or only possible solu- 
tion, and indeed it would be foolish to do so. What I merely wish to do is 
to indicate some of these problems and suggest in some cases a new approach 
to them. 

\s is well known the only thorough and detailed study of the reign of 
Edward the Confessor is that found in volume two of E. A. Freeman’s The 
Norman Conquest.” This is still a most valuable work for Freeman was a 
very conscientious and painstaking historian, who sifted the sources and 
usually presented all the evidence. But he was very much a child of his time 
with strong convictions, prejudices, and biases, all of which are reflected in 
his presentation of the evidence and especially in his interpretation of it. He 
saw the past in the light of the present—he was a Whig historian. I was 
reminded of him very strongly when I read certain passages of J. E. A. 
Jolliffe’s Angevin Kingship, which I cannot resist quoting at this time. 
Jolliffe writes: 


Phe re are difficulties tol the con titutional histori in of anv country or period 


and certain temptations. He sl s them with any historian who professes to 
divide the substance of history. To write constitutional history. economic historv. 
soc! il history, iS at once to presuppose a kind ol functionalism. to suggest to 
If that : ba dil thu titans ae AEP eAGE i> eS | 
ones that some separate parts of the how of human experi ce W ul 


a law of its own and present a developing pattern. It may, for those who ar 
sie “a Bi 


attracted by it, impose a kind of means-to-end treatment, the idea, often un 
conscious, that ‘the constitution’, ‘the social economy’, or whatever it is. is work 
ing towards a consummatio ly toward the state of things in the writer’s 
own day. The danger if it be a danget is here obvious: from the writer’s 
v umptions, he is prone to give a special kind of importance to thos 
e period of his st whicl ble or anticipate or lead towards 
the dor nant factors in the ? Id in his own present he will not | 
1] ulty iS W ik. be w tl | on history. but tracin 
» of his own time back and back until it encloses so small a sector of thi 
LT} research for this paper was in part made possible through a Guggenh 
Fellowship 
2E. A. Freeman, The Histor f the Norman Conquest of England (revised Ame1 


ed.. Oxford and New York, 1873-9 
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past that his prospect of it becomes gravely contracted. The facts to which his 
lines of observation lead may be facts, but they may bear only a small proportion 
to the whole, and the mere process of their selection may give him a very untrue 
picture of the age. 

It is a different proposition to say, as we may too often hear it said, that 
history cannot be impartial, even that it ought not to be so. Those who say it 
do so in ignorance or because some political nostrum would be less vulnerable 
if it were true. It is dangerous to pretend that the historian has a social duty, 
essential to realize that he has an intellectual duty. . . . Objectivity is not 
impossible to any but historical politicians. 


And to end this quotation from Jolliffe: 


We see in our past first what we know in our present, then what is akin to it 
as the sapling to the grown tree. It is easy to be blind to what runs counter to 
our liberal tradition or at best gives nothing to it, to what worked powerfully 
in its generation but yet had no intelligible part in the future. So, by the most 
insidious of all historical fallacies what has left no mark upon the present loses 
for us even its actuality in the past.* 

I do not think it would be unfair to Freeman to say that he saw the 
Confessor’s reign as the scene of a struggle between freedom-loving English- 
men and foreigners who wished to destroy the ancient liberties of Germanic 
freemen and overthrow the popular government these men possessed. Fore- 
most among these foreigners was the King himself whose heart Freeman 
says was French, who loved to surround himself with Norman magnates and 
prelates on whom he showered offices, who was weak and stubborn. He had 
doubts about Edward’s sanctity and questioned his virginity. Fortunately 
there were Englishmen who did not fear to stand against the King—notably 
Godwin and his son Harold—and they managed to break the foreigners and 
force Edward to revert to the role of constitutional monarch.‘ 

Certain elements of this picture have been greatly modified in the past 
fifty years, but some remain in even the most recent works. Almost all call 
Edward weak. Writing in 1955, Frank Barlow says that compared to Cnut 
and William his “direction appears uncertain, his policy wilful, his achieve- 
ment small,” and that Edward’s failings are common to all times, but his 
virtues were purely mediaeval. “A weak man, riding—uneasily and petu- 
lantly—political storms which he could not control, he nevertheless left the 
royal powers unimpaired; and from his piety, his miracles, and his artistic 
taste were built a picture of a Christian king that served as an ideal until 
the ideal itself lost favour.”® 

Freeman noticed that every English writer, and he might have added 
foreign writers also, speak of Edward with marked respect.® The only excep- 
tion may be Saxo Grammaticus (0b. 1203) who speaks of Edward's stoli- 
ditas et desidia.* Snorri Sturluson (0b. 1241) says that he was called Edward 

3J. E. A, Jolliffe, Angevin Kingship (London, 1955), pp. 1-2, 21. 

4Freeman, Norman Conquest, II, passim. 

5Frank Barlow, The Feudal Kingdom of England 1042-1216 (London, 1955), p. 75. 

6Freeman, Norman Conquest, II, p. 350. 

TSaxonis Gesta Danorum, ed. J. Olrik and H. Raeder (Copenhagen, 1931), Bk. X; 


Den danske Kronike af Saxo Grammaticus, ed. A. S. Vedel and C. F. Wegener (Copen- 
hagen, 1851), p. ccxxxii. The Latin is translated taabelig oc wforstandig. 
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the Good and adds hann var svdé (and so he was). He also says that the 
English believe him a saint.* More impressive than these late statements of 
foreigners is, however, the praise lavished on Edward in English sources and 
late mediaeval works. The Vita A’duuardi qui apud Westmonasterium 
requiescit,® which both R. W. Southern’ and Eleanor K. Heningham™ 
regard as having been written within ten years of the Confessor’s death, 
cannot find adequate words to praise him. The Vita 4duuardi is a most 
interesting and, if this dating be correct, a most important and altogether 
too neglected a document. I do not intend here to enter upon a discussion 
of the place of miracles in historical writing but it should be noticed that the 
Vita records the cure of the scrofulous woman, which is generally regarded 
as the earliest instance of the practice of touching for the king’s evil, and 
the restoration of sight to a blind man who washed his eyes in the water 
in which the King had performed his ablutions. It records also Edward’s 
deathbed vision and prophecy of the evils which England might expect. 
When asked when these evils would cease Edward replied that it would be 
like the case of a green tree cut in twain in the middle and a part cut off 
and carried some distance from the trunk; when this part would unassisted 
rejoin the trunk and begin again to flourish and bear fruit, the evils would 
cease. This prophecy was regarded as having been fulfilled when Henry I 
married Eadgyth (later called Matilda), the grandniece of the Confessor 
and sister of the Atheling Edgar, and the fact that it was included in the 
Vita was one of the main reasons why Marc Bloch insisted on dating the 
composition of the Vita in the period 1103-20." 

The author of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle breaks into poetry when record- 
ing the death of the Confessor and lauds him as follows: 


Now royal Edward, England’s ruler 

To the Saviour resigns his righteous soul 

His sacred spirit to God’s safe keeping 

In the life of this world he lived awhile 

In kingly splendour strong in counsel 

Four and twenty was his tale of winters 
That ruler of heroes lavish of riches 

In fortunate time he governed the Welshmen 
Ethelred’s son; ruled Britons and Scots 
Angles and Saxons, his eager soldiers. 

All that the cold sea waves encompass 
Young and loyal yielded allegiance, 

With all their heart to King Edward the noble. 


8Snorri Sturluson in Heimskringla, ed. Bjarni A %Salbjarnarson, Islenzk fornrit, 
XXVIII (Reykjavik, 1951), III, pp. 168, 170. 

9Lives of Edward the Confessor, ed. H. R. Luard, (‘Rolls Series,’ [London, 1858]), 
pp. 389-435. 

10R. W. Southern, “The First Life of Edward the Confessor,’ English Historical Re- 
view, LVIII (1943). 

11E. K. Heningham, “The Genuineness of the Vita Aiduuardi Regis,’ Speculum, XXI 
(1946), pp. 419-56. 

12Marc Bloch, “La Vie de S. Edouard le Confesseur par Osbert de Clare,” Analecta 
Bollandiana, XLI (1923). 
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Ever gay was the courage of the guiltless king 
Though long ago, of his land bereft 

He wandered in exile, over earth’s far ways 
After Cnut overcame Ethelred’s kin 

And Danes had rule of the noble realm 

Of England for eight and twenty years 

In succession distributing riches. 

At length he came forth in lordly array 
Noble in goodness, gracious and upright 
Edward the glorious, guarding his homeland 
Country and subjects—till on a sudden came 
Death in his bitterness, bearing so dear 

A lord from earth. And angels led 

His righteous soul to heaven’s radiance. 

Yet the wise ruler entrusted the realm 

To a man of high rank, to Harold himself 

A noble earl who all the time 

Had loyally followed his lord’s commands 
With words and deeds and neglected nothing 
That met the need of the people’s king.™% 


The Chronicle also records gratefully that Edward abolished “the tax levied 
to pay off the Danes which King Ethelred had imposed, that is in the 
thirty-ninth year after it had been instituted. That tax oppressed all the 
English people for as long a space of time as we have written.” 

Florence of Worcester calls Edward Anglorum decus pacificus rex.’ 
William of Malmesbury praises Edward highly. He says he was ‘“‘a man by 
choice devoted to God, living the life of an angel in the administration of 
his kingdom, and therefore directed by him. . . . He was so gentle that he 
would not say a word of reproach to the meanest person.” William also, 
much to Freeman’s amazement, calls Edward simplex and speaks repeatedly 
of his simplicitas."* Are we to conclude that Freeman was unaware that 
simplicity of life is one of the main qualities of a Christian? 

Adam of Bremen (ob. c. 1076) refers to the Confessor as vir bonus et 
timens deum and sanctissimus rex.'" Later chroniclers echo the earlier ones. 
The Monk of Malmesbury says, as did his predecessor William, that because 
of the simplicity of his life (morum simplicitatem) Edward was little suited 
for ruling (parum imperio idoneus) but was devoted to God and therefore 
guided by him. He then adds that while he was king there was peace and 
tranquillity and great prosperity; that violence, discord, strife, and warfare 


13English Historical Documents 1042-1189, ed. David C. Douglas (London, 1953), 
II, p. 141. 

14] bid., p. 120. 

15Florentii Wigorniensis monachi chronicon ex chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe (London, 
1848-9), sub anno 1066. 

16Willelmi Malmesbiriensis monachi de gestis regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs (“Rolls 
Series,” [London, 1887—9]), II, ch. xiii. The translation here is taken from Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, ed. H. Thurston and Donald Attwater (London, 1954), IV, p. 102. 

17B, Schmeidler, Adam von Bremen, hamburgische Kirchengeschichte, Scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum (Hanover and Leipzig, 1917), Bk. II, ch. Ixxviii; III, ch. lii. 
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were absent during the whole of his reign.'® In the sixteenth century Poly- 
dore Vergil repeats the earlier praises of Edward’s good government, his 
love of peace, his holiness, and the miracles he performed.”® 

It was not only the chroniclers but also the kings of mediaeval England 
who sang the praises of the Confessor. Already in his lifetime Edward seems 
to have gained a reputation for sanctity to judge by contemporary accounts. 
Political strife in England prevented his canonization in 1139, but in 1161 
Pope Alexander II, at the urging of Henry II, issued the bull of canonization 
and a year or two later, on October 13, Edward’s relics were translated by 
Thomas of Canterbury in the presence of King Henry. From then on the 
veneration of the saint grew and reached its apogee probably in the reign 
of Henry III, who in 1237 succeeded in having the Feast of St. Edward 
enrolled on the calendar of the universal church. On the feast of the 
Confessor, Henry marched barefooted in a procession bearing as an offering 
to the saint a crystal containing the precious blood of Our Lord. In 1241 
we are told that Henry ordered a new shrine to be made of the purest gold 
and precious stones, on which he had spent more than one hundred thousand 
marks by the time it was completed. The relics of Saint Edward were trans- 
lated to this shrine in 1268. It is well known that King Henry gave his oldest 
son the name of the saint, and some time after Henry’s death, that son, 
Edward I, caused his father’s body to be transferred to a nobler place 
(excelsiore loco) near the shrine of Saint Edward.”° 

During the Middle Ages the reputation of the Confessor rested not only 
on his piety and holiness but also on the good laws he was supposed to have 
promulgated and which were part of the good peace. We do not know 
whether Edward issued a body of laws during his reign, although certain 
passages in the chronicles might be so interpreted, but some decades after 
his death collections bearing his name appeared and later kings swore to 
maintain the good laws of Edward the Confessor. Whether or no Edward 
issued any new laws or codified old ones, the belief that he did so is a 
tribute to the reputation for good government and justice which his reign 
early acquired, rightly or wrongly. Edward I caused a statue of the saint to 
be placed high in the law courts. Needless to say, all chroniclers praise 
Edward for building Westminster Abbey. 

From this very brief summary of the reputation of the Confessor in 
mediaeval times it will be seen that he was venerated not only for his piety, 
miracles, and artistic taste (virtues Barlow calls purely mediaeval) but also 
for his love of peace, his generosity, his love of the poor, his lifting of taxa- 


18Chronicon ab orbe condito usque ad annum domini M.CCC.LXVI a monacho 
quodam Malmesbiriensi exaratum, ed. F. S. Haydon (“Rolls Series,” [London, 1863]), 
p. Si. 

19Polydore Vergil’s English History, ed. Sir Henry Ellis (Camden Society) (London, 
1846), I, pp. 288-95. 

20Matthaei Parisiensis monachi S. Albani chronica maiora, ed. H. R. Luard (‘Rolls 
Series,” [London, 1872-4]), VI, pp. 138-44; cf. IV, p. 643 (cited in Ernst H. Kantoro- 
wicz, Laudes Regiae [Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958], p. 177). Chronica Johannis de 
Oxenedes, ed. Sir Henry Ellis (‘Rolls Series,’ [London, 1859]), pp. 169, 236, 276. 
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tion, and good government. We have here a very different picture from that 
found in nineteenth- and twentieth-century writings on the reign, where 
Edward is sometimes referred to as “holy and imbecile,” and said to have 
been “half-canonized’’*" and is thus presumably a “half-saint.” What the 
basis for this latter designation is I do not know, but its absurdity is patent. 
It must be stated, however, that Sir Frank M. Stenton disagrees with the 
prevalent view, and writes: “It is probable that Edward has generally been 
underestimated and that there were reserves of latent energy beneath the 
benign manner which attracted those who knew him and the asceticism 
which earned him sainthood.”’?* 

I shall not attempt to determine here which of the above two views is 
the correct one or the degree to which each might be correct, but will devote 
the concluding part of this paper to a discussion of some of the problems 
which confronted the Confessor and which if resolved might throw some 
light on the question and the real character of Edward. At the very outset 
it should be remembered that up to 1041 he had spent all the years of his 
manhood abroad, in Normandy. It is true that he spent about a year in 
England at the court of his half-brother Hérjaknutr before ascending the 
throne in 1042. This would have given him some acquaintance with English 
affairs, but it still must have required quite an effort to familiarize himself 
with English customs and institutions, as he seems to have done, for con- 
temporary sources do not charge him with ignorance on this score but rather 
indicate the contrary. We would be in a better position to judge his per- 
formance in this matter had we more information about the customs and 
institutions of the duchy of Normandy in the first half of the eleventh 
century, but the paucity of sources is great here and possibly a new investiga- 
tion of this matter would yield no result. 

Another problem which confronted the Confessor on his accession to the 
English throne was opposition from a considerable number of people. 
Several magnates, including some powerful ones, were exiled in the first 
years of the reign. Even Edward’s mother lost her lands and treasures for 
some reason which is not entirely clear, although I am of the opinion that 
it was because she and probably the exiled magnates would have preferred 
to see Magnus gd%i of Norway or King Sveinn of Denmark on the throne. 
This is one of the events of the reign which I think could be profitably 
reinvestigated with a thorough reappraisal not only of English but also of 
Scandinavian sources. 

At this point I would like to digress again. One of the crying needs of 
Anglo-Saxon historical studies today is, in my opinion, a thorough and 
detailed study of Scandinavian contemporary society and institutions. This 


21Cf. G. O. Sayles, The Medieval Foundations of England (London, 1948), p. 152: 
“Therefore, though conscientious, well-meaning, and sufficiently saintly to be given half- 
canonization as ‘confessor’ by papal bull a hundred years after his death, he [Edward] 
was not fitted to bear the responsibilities to which he had been summoned. Inexperienced, 
unadaptable, uninterested, he lacked strength of character himself and was a poor judge 
of the character of those whom he chose to be his closest friends.” 

22F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), p. 418. 
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is not to minimize the excellent work that has already been done, especially 
in the fields of literature, linguistics, place names, and diplomatic, but there 
is great need for more, especially in the field of comparative history. The 
recent works of Scandinavian scholars are not as well known as they should 
be, possibly because they are written in what I believe Bishop Stubbs once 
referred to as “barbarous tongues” when speaking of J. C. H. R. Steenstrup’s 
Danelag.** This work is the only detailed study of the impact of the Danes 
on English society and has not been translated into English although it was 
published in 1882. In view of the great amount of research since that time 
it has obviously become inadequate. It is encouraging to note that in 
England more attention seems to have been paid to Scandinavian studies in 
recent years. In Canada facilities for this kind of work are almost non- 
existent. Books in the Scandinavian languages are found in very few libraries 
with the exception of the collection of works possessed by the Chair in 
Icelandic Language and Literature at the University of Manitoba, the great 
majority of which are in Icelandic. As far as I know there is no department 
of Scandinavian studies as a whole in any Canadian university. 

But to return to the eleventh century. One of the greatest problems that 
confronted the Confessor was the relation between the few Norman mag- 
nates he brought to England and the English magnates, particularly the 
family of Godwin. Indeed, the relations between this family and the King 
remain obscure. Not only is this true of Godwin’s part in Edward’s coming 
to the throne, of Godwin’s attitude to King Sveinn of Denmark, but par- 
ticularly of the problem of Godwin’s son Swegen, who was twice exiled and 
twice returned. Here, again, I suspect Scandinavian affairs played a part. 

It is an open question how far the affair of Swegen had any part in pre- 
cipitating the famous crisis of 1051. This whole affair, in spite of some 
recent and good studies of certain aspects of it, is still a baffling problem. What 
really was the matter in dispute? What was the immediate cause of the 
crisis? Did Edward show himself strong and resolute or was he merely 
weak and stubborn? Of particular interest is the problem of the army— 
the fyrd, the here, the housecarles. Again I feel that a study of contempo- 
rary Scandinavian institutions would possibly throw some light on the prob- 
lem and on the whole question of military organization during the reign. 
Then there is the resolution of the crisis in 1052, about which I have 
recently advanced some views,”* which, if correct, would suggest that this 
was not, as is usually held, a one-sided victory for Godwin, but that 
Edward was able to impose some very important conditions which God- 
win had to accept before the kiss of peace was given. In this connection 
attention should be drawn to David Douglas's recent statement*® that 
historians of the late period of Anglo-Saxon history and the early years 


23). C. H. R. Steenstrup, Danelag (Normannerne, 1V) (Kobenhavn, 1882). 

*4T. J. Oleson, “Edward the Confessor’s Promise of the Throne to Duke William of 
Normandy,” Eng. Hist. Rev., LXXII (1957), pp. 221-8. 

*5David Douglas, “Edward the Confessor, Duke William of Normandy, and the English 
Succession,” Eng. Hist. Rev., LXVIII (1953), pp. 526-45. 
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of Norman rule might well make a reappraisal of the so-called Norman 
and French chroniclers, such as the two Williams of Poitiers and Jumiéges. 
They have been too much neglected on the theory that they are hopelessly 
pro-Norman and thus of little value. 

It will be seen from what I have said that the first ten years of Edward’s 
reign were such as to tax the abilities of an energetic and resolute ruler, let 
alone those of a “holy imbecile” or a “half-saint.” After ten rather dis- 
turbed years Edward, however, was still on the throne. The question then 
arises: Was he now anything more than a puppet whose strings were con- 
trolled by the family of Godwin? This would seem to be the prevalent view. 
In a work written some five years ago I ventured to say that after 1052 
Edward recognized defeat and to a very great extent withdrew from an 
active share in the government.”® Since then I have to a considerable extent 
altered my opinion. I am now inclined to think that the Confessor did 
continue to take an active part in the government although Harold prob- 
ably possessed more influence after the death of his father than the 
latter or any other single earl had ever possessed during the first ten years 
of the reign. Certainly Harold was abie between 1055 and 1065 to gain 
for his brothers most of the earldoms of England. It is by no means certain, 
however, that there was solidarity in the family. There is some evidence 
that Tostig and Harold were not on friendly terms and that Edward may 
have been able to play the one against the other. This—the history of 
the earldoms between 1053 and 1065— is another of the problems of the 
reign which calls for further study. I do not now think, however, that the 
balance of forces in Anglo-Saxon society, which I have discussed elsewhere,?" 
was completely destroyed until, possibly, the expulsion of Tostig in 1065. 
This, however, is a very difficult question and one that I have not settled 
to my own satisfaction. 

The problem of the succession bedevilled the last fourteen years of the 
Confessor’s reign. I have discussed this elsewhere,** but I may say that I am 
firmly convinced that Edward promised the throne to William in 1051 and 
that he never revoked that promise. This makes the whole affair of the 
return from Hungary in 1057 of the Aitheling Edward, the son of Edmund 
Ironside, somewhat baffling. What share had the king in this and, what 
Harold? I see this as a plot of the latter to prevent the succession of William 
the Bastard, a plot which was thwarted both by the death of the A®theling 
shortly after his return and by the refusal of Edward to grant him an 
audience. Again, this might bear more investigation. 

In the same connection, one of the most obscure problems is the so-called 
mission of Earl Harold to Duke William some time in the last years of the 
reign. I shall refrain from stating any opinions of mine on this and confine 


26T. J. Oleson, The Witenagemot in the Reign of Edward the Confessor (Toronto, 
1955), p. 3. 

“TI bid., pp. 63-5. 

*8Ibid., pp. 82-9, 101-2. 
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myself to the suggestion that a new and intensive study of the French and 
Norman chroniclers might yield something. Again, our estimate of the 
Confessor’s character must be affected by the view we take of the so-called 
deathbed bequest of the throne to Harold. 

A major desideratum is a study of the relation of church and state in the 
reign of the Confessor. The contemporary Norman chroniclers took a highly 
unfavourable view of the condition of the church in the last days of the 
Anglo-Saxon state. Bohmer in his study*® of this matter more or less accepted 
their views. Recent studies, however, have taken a more favourable view. 
A detailed study of the Confessor’s reign in this connection might yield 
very fruitful results and settle the question. I may say that my own limited 
reading in this field inclines me to support Bohmer’s view. 

This has already become a rather lengthy list of problems. It could 
easily be extended to include such matters as the king’s household, adminis- 
tration, land holding, etc., but I pause here, hoping that what has been 
said has made it clear that if we are to get a true picture of the Confessor 
extensive and detailed work must be done on many aspects of his reign. 
No one, however, is better aware than I that a new detailed and thorough 
investigation of many of them might yield no new information, no new 
interpretation, but might be simply a wild goose chase. Nevertheless, I think 
most historians would agree that especially in the case of controversial 
matters it is necessary every so often to reopen the question and re-examine 
not only the sources but also previous secondary works. Many doctoral 
dissertations suffer, I think, from the lack of a thorough acquaintance with 
secondary works and too complete a concentration on the original sources. 
Again, so much of the writing on various aspects and problems of the 
Confessor’s reign is part of a larger work and suffers quite understandably 
from lack of detail and thoroughness. Finally, let me emphasize again the 
need for a study of contemporary Scandinavian society and institutions and 
a reappraisal of the French and Norman sources. 


29H. Bohmer, Kirche und Staat in England und der Normandie im XI und XII 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1899). 
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Archaeological Work on the North Shore of Lake Superior 


T. F. McILWRAITH, F.R.S.C. 


AST June in Edmonton I described to Fellows of the Royal Society a 

series of artificial pits in boulder beaches on the north shore of Lake 
Superior between Marathon and the vicinity of Cap la Canadienne, a 
distance of about 100 miles. As I explained at that time this is probably the 
most isolated and rugged area of Ontario. The height of land between 
Lake Superior and James Bay is within a few miles of Lake Superior; in fact 
the highest point in the province is some ten miles inland from the shore of 
the lake. On the rough terrain spruce, cottonwood, mountain ash, and a few 
birch trees are too sparse to attract the lumberman. The snow lingers until 
June, and sleet or snow may fall in the latter part of August, tending to 
curb the mosquitoes and blackflies. It is a lonely area where, for seventy 
miles, there is a permanent summer population of two lighthouse keepers, 
and a winter population of at most two trappers. 

At irregular intervals there are barren beaches comprising water-worn 
boulders of varying sizes, usually about six inches in diameter, extending 
for many yards back from the present shoreline and indicating the height 
of the lake when the cyanites and granites were subject to wave action. In 
some cases the rocks are irregular, broken by glacial action but not rounded 
by the waves; obviously there were variations in the duration of the water 
level at different periods. The spread of vegetation on these boulder beaches 
has been intensely slow, since no humus is held between the rounded 
boulders. There is probably no part of North America in which natural 
conditions have been less altered since the retreat of the last glacial sheet; 
one of these boulder beaches must look today very much as it did when the 
ice finally withdrew. 

At the time of the fur trade canoes laden with valuable cargoes passed 
along this shore. In the last century most of the Indians had withdrawn, but 
there were prospectors and trappers and a few fishermen; today the whole 
area is a Closed book, visited at most by an occasional motorboat retrieving 
pulp logs or, more rarely, by a pleasure craft. 

The boulder beaches themselves are the most unpleasant parts of an 
inhospitable region. The stones roll under one’s feet and the occasional 
coating of caribou moss gives a slippery surface. Yet the beaches were once 
a centre of population. On preliminary surveys we had located on them 138 
artificial pits over a distance of a hundred miles. These pits were constructed 
by the simple expedient of lifting out stones, which were often formed into 
a low wall around the resultant hollow to increase its depth. They were 
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clearly not the work of Europeans, nor are structures of this type known 
from any recent Indian culture. Whatever may have been their purpose, they 
were obviously the work of people attracted to this seemingly unfavourable 
type of environment. Last summer it was possible to carry on an excavation 
in a single area and it is the results of this which I wish to present in this 
paper. My colleague, Professor J. N. Emerson, was Field Director; I am 
indebted to him for the opportunity of presenting what are largely his 
findings, which supplement earlier work in which I was more directly 
involved. 

The area selected was at Red Sucker Point, about six miles from the town 
of Marathon. We chose this location because of the number of pits which 
we had located the previous year and also because of its relative accessibility. 
The Marathon Corporation was kindness itself in taking the party and 
supplies in by tug. If it was calm, one could clamber into a small boat and 
row to shore, landing on the unprotected boulder beach and dragging the 
row-boat above reach of the waves. If there was any wind, a landing was 
impossible. In dead calm there was frequently fog, which likewise ruled out 
a landing. Theoretically it was possible to go inland through the uncleared 
forest, up and down the rough irregular valleys and so reach the railway 
track and thence walk to Marathon; this required a full day. From the 
camp site we could see the transcontinental trains passing on the other side 
of an arm of the lake; they belonged in very truth to another world. 

The boulder beach at Red Sucker Point (Fig. 1) comprised a series of 
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28 beaches, which could be separated by the size of the component stones 
and, in places, by recognizable ridges. Obviously, the water level had not 
been constant. From the shoreline to the innermost end of the boulders was 
a distance of about 300 yards; its greatest breadth was approximately 100 
yards and the highest point was 134 feet above the present water level. 

I can speak with strong feelings on the amount of energy required merely 
to walk from the water level to the top of this beach, without taking into 
account the problems of surveying, of measuring and of excavating, or the 
problem of getting supplies for hungry and energetic men in such an area. 
I find it difficult to conceive why such an area had been chosen for occu- 
pancy; and yet the number of pits proved this to have been the case. 

The work last summer consisted first of all in locating structures. Includ- 
ing those noted the previous year, we found no less than seventy on this one 
beach alone, and Professor Emerson surveyed and mapped their location. 
They comprised: 

1) Twenty-four circular or oval pits ranging in depth from 1 to 4 
feet, with an average diameter of 4 feet (Fig. 2). The construction was of 
a very simple type: stones had been lifted out and piled in a loose wall 
surrounding the depression; no mortar had been used, nor indeed was any 
particular skill shown in their laying. 

2) Five pits of the Puckasaw type, as described last year. Each was 
approximately 9 feet by 7, surrounded by a low wall made from the rocks 
lifted from the interior and with an entrance at the inner end. 





Figure 2. Pits in process of excavation. 
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(3) Thirty rectangular “floors” approximately 10 feet in width, and 
10 to 20 feet in length. The “floors” consisted of small beach pebbles that 
had clearly been brought in by human agency and laid on the larger 
boulders below to provide a relatively smooth surface. 16 of these “floors” 
were surrounded with low walls; the remaining 14 were not enclosed. 

(4) Three multiple rectangular floors, placed side by side, separated by 
interior walls, and having exterior low walls (Fig. 3). 

(5) The remaining 5 structures were small pits of various types, in some 
cases virtually obliterated and of doubtful significance. 

It is obvious that this was not a temporary or casual occupancy, but a 
site where social co-operation on a considerable scale had been achieved. 
This might indicate a moderate density of population, but there is no proof 
that the pits were all occupied at a single time. A more plausible explanation 
is a Sparse population and a long-continued pattern of culture. It is possible 
that the structures at different levels were occupied at different times of the 
year. 

The variety of the structures was unexpected in the light of our earlier 
surveys. Furthermore, there appeared to be some correlation between 
different types at different elevations above the lake level. It is tempting to 
believe that this indicated a change in the style of habitation, but it would 
be possible to check this only by studies on comparable beaches. With this 
in view Professor Emerson took extensive samples of the sizes and shapes of 
stones at every beach level—a very laborious task—with the hope that it 





Figure 3. Multiple floors. 
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would be possible to recognize beaches laid down at the same period in 
different areas. All that can be said at the moment is that most of the 
structures occur between thirty and sixty feet above the present water level. 
The smooth-floored structures belonged to the upper beaches, whereas 
rectangular pits with walls, the type first recognized and to which we have 
given the name Puckasaw pits, occur at the lower levels only. 

Excavation proved even more difficult than was anticipated. In the first 
place there was no earth to remove and the technique of excavation con- 
sisted of throwing out stone after stone by hand in the hope of finding 
cultural remains. As many of the boulders were ten or fifteen pounds in 
weight the mere lifting and throwing these from the deepening hollow was, 
to say the least, a strenuous occupation. As was stated earlier, the boulders 


_are so loosely piled together that any small object works its way down and 


perhaps disappears in water under the beach itself. Two examples may be 
worth recounting. I dropped my flashlight on the floor of the tent beside 
my cot in such a way that the glass shield broke; the pieces disappeared amid 
the crannies of the boulders, and were never found. In one of the pits one of 
our men accidentally dropped five coins. One of them was recovered two 
feet below the surface, the other four disappeared for ever. Consequently, the 
probability of recovering artifacts was small. Another difficulty was that as 
more and more stones were thrown out there was danger of being engulfed 
by a rock slide. ‘To prevent this would have required extensive cribbing, and 
none of us had the necessary knowledge to build a substantial framework 
capable of holding back tons of loose boulders. 

Professor Emerson excavated five structures, choosing ones near the beach, 
a decision largely dictated by accessibility. In no case was it possible to get 
down to bedrock or to a layer of earth sufficiently solid to hold objects that 
might filter down to it. It was a case of going down through moving 
boulders to more moving boulders, in what seemed an endless succession. All 
objects recovered were those which had chanced to lodge amid the rocks. 

The material recovered consisted of a few flint chips, some caribou teeth, 
broken clam shells, burned animal bones, and a small number of pieces of 
badly broken pottery. Since pottery is one of the best indications of cultural 
association, we felt that the pieces recovered would be diagnostic. In this, as 
in so many other cases, we were disappointed. The pottery was simple, 
grit-tempered, with a few decorations apparently produced by the cord- 
wrapped paddle technique. This pottery could belong to any one of a 
number of Indian cultural horizons. Perhaps its only significance is negative; 
it rules out the conceivable hypothesis of Eskimo origin, and it suggests that 
the pits were not made immediately after the retreat of the ice, since it is 
probable that the earliest Indians coming to this area were not users of 
pottery. 

Archaeologically I feel that this is one of the most fascinating problems in 
Ontario. Obviously Red Sucker Point, bleak and unattractive though it now 
is, was inhabited by Indians in some numbers who chose this unforested and 
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wind-swept area at the edge of Lake Superior. We are little further forward 
than we were last year in deciding the time of their occupancy. We do 
know, however, that a way of life flourished here which passed away long 
before the more recent Indian cultures, a way of life which undoubtedly 
depended on fish and caribou. The small pits may well have been used for 
storing fish, but the pebble floor “apartment houses” show that man lived 
on these barren beaches. The recognition of this is a recognition of a type of 
Indian life hitherto unknown in Ontario or, indeed, elsewhere in North 
America. We know their habitation sites; we know the style of construction 
used, and the varieties of their habitations; we know little of their wav of 
life. We hope to carry on further excavation and perhaps be able to throw 
more light on these people and to ascribe more accurately the period of 
their occupancy.’ 


1The work described in this paper was supported by grants from the Canada Council 
and the province of Ontario, with unfailing assistance from the Marathon Corporation. 
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